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bomb should end it all now, I thought, lying awake and listening to the too familiar thuds and bangs. It seemed that the Jerries were making a night reconnaissance of the glider airfields—further proof, if any were needed, that they were perfectly well aware of what was going on.
Next morning in the washing hut, which for officers is the equivalent of the other ranks' latrine as a sounding-board for rumour, I heard that General Bols was going to address everybody in the camp at a formal parade at eleven o'clock. This looked like business and caused that sinking feeling. I wondered why nobody else seemed to be frightened and why the man called "Freddy," standing next to me stripped to waist, bothered to scrape away so meticulously round that exaggerated cavalry moustache of his, now slightly bedraggled and spattered with suds. Everybody went on borrowing bowls, jockeying for position at the hot-water pipe, elbowing their naked way to the trestle tables, just as if this were an ordinary sunny spring day. Their cultured, somewhat affected English voices discussed the inanities of the night before. Nobody said anything about battle, guns, war or sudden death—it was not done. The operation had the code name "Varsity," and, indeed, they might have been training for a rowing contest.
We all had a shock when the morning newspapers arrived. They were openly discussing the coming offensive and the prospects of an airborne attack. As a journalist, who has often argued with censors himself, I must make this reflection on human nature—that I lose enthusiasm for publishing a story if I feel that my own life is likely to be endangered by it. Still, there it was, in black and white, with diagrams suggested and drawn by various Smart Alecs showing where the attack was likely to be and where the airborne boys were likely to be dropped. We agreed that it was a poor show.
Later on that morning we assembled on the adjoining field used as an ammunition dump, the same ground which Bocca and I had often tramped on exercise, just as I imagine convicts do. The Press party were all together, and we didn pointed to a group of farm buildingsat the camp entrance,. If the weather is unfavourable, theram into two jeeps. We then began to speed through London's traffic, heading past Marble Arch and through Bayswater, keeping up a\ ,                          The delay might run to hours.   On the other hand
